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he Quebec govern- 
Teen has approved 

Concordia Universi- 
ty’s plans to build new 
library facilities on its 
downtown and west end 
campuses, Yves Bérubé, 
Minister of Higher 
Education, Science and 
Technology, announced 
today at a press con- 
ference here in the Facul- 
ty Club. Concordia will 
receive from Quebec the 
$18.7 million requested 
for the University’s $46 
million five-year building 
project. 

The balance of the cost of 
constructing the Concordia 
University Library Centre on 
the downtown campus and the 
doubling in size of the Vanier 
Library on the west end cam- 
pus will be absorbed by the 


University, mostly through 
funds raised by the Capital 
Campaign. 


Concordia Rector Patrick 
Kenniff said that the news 
from Quebec City means Con- 
cordia has cleared the last ma- 
jor hurdle in its decade-long 
struggle to win approval for 


(See ‘‘Approved’”’ on page 2) 


The Arts and Science 
Faculty will be restructured 
as of July 1 this year. The 
proposal to revamp the 
faculty went through the 
final step last Thursday 


when the Board of Gover- 
nors gave its stamp of ap- 
proval. Page 3. 


Soe 

If your morning starts 
with CBC’s Daybreak, 
you’ll recognize Harold 
Chorney’s name. This 
economics commentator, 
who is also a_ Political 
Science Professor at Con- 
cordia, has some outspoken 
views. Page 9. 
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Quebec gives $18.7 million 
Library projects app 


Over-taxed library facilities at the downtown campus will be 
replaced by the Concordia University Library Centre to be 
located on the lot bordered by Bishop, de Maisonneuve, 
Mackay and the laneway parallel to Ste-Catherine. The design 
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received an Award of Excellence from the Canadian Architect 
magazine in 1983. The view above is from the corner of de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. and Bishop St. 


End of overcrowding is in sight 


obbying began nearly 20 
L years ago to gain provin- 

cial government support 
for new library facilities — 
both at Sir George Williams 
University and Loyola Col- 
lege. In the 10 years since the 
merger, the need for new 
facilities has become increas- 
ingly acute because of a 
mushrooming student popula- 
tion. 

The dilemma was recogniz- 
ed by a committee of three 
senior librarians appointed by 
the Education Ministry in 1978 
to report on the state and 
needs of Quebec university 
libraries. At the time Concor- 
dia had 8.1 square feet of 
library space for each full-time 
equivalent student compared 
to a Quebec average of 13.1 
There were 8.25 full-time 
equivalent students to each 
Concordia library seat, while 
the Quebec average was 5.69. 
Little wonder that the commit- 


tee concluded: ‘‘It is obvious 
Concordia’s present facilities 
do not meet North American 
space standards for university 
libraries.”’ 


By the time the 1980s arriv- 
ed, the problem was even 
worse. In 1981 the University 
had to put half of its Norris 
Library collection of books, 
journals and other publica- 
tions into storage due to lack 
of space. The situation was so 
bad that if one new book was 
bought, an old one had to be 
removed from the shelves. 


IN ONE WORD: 
‘“*APPALLING”’ 


“If people had set out to 
design a building that would 
inconvenience users and staff 
to the maximum extent, they 
couldn’t have done a better 
job than the Norris,’’ the 
special collections coor- 


dinator, Martin Cohen, was 
quoted in the Mar. 18, 1982 
edition of The Thursday 
Report. Conditions could be 
summarized in one world: 
‘‘appalling’’. 

That year, plans were 
unveiled for the University 
Library Centre on the 
downtown campus and for an 
extension to the Vanier 
Library at the west end cam- 
pus. 


What will the plans mean to 
the downtown campus? 
Library facilities scattered 
over 11 floors in four 
buildings will be brought 
together in one building. 
Books and periodicals that 
were a mere five years old will 
no longer have to be kept 
elsewhere; over 400,000 
volumes will no longer have to 
be stored in a_ converted 
warehouse, where the absence 
of proper temperature control 


has been harming the collec- 
tion. No longer will books 
have to be shuttled daily from 
warehouse to library and back 
again. No longer will Concor- 
dia graduate students have to 
regularly use McGill libraries, 
stretching that University’s 
facilities to the limit. 

And what will the plans 
mean to the west end campus? 
The Vanier Library will also 
gain much needed space for 
students and books — virtual- 
ly doubling its present size. 
The poor ventilation, sound 
insulation and temperature 
control will be corrected. The 
lack of computer terminals, 
because of an inadequate elec- 
trical system, will no longer be 
a problem. 


For the entire University, 
the construction of the Library 
Centre will mean that at last 
Concordia will be able to give 
students proper facilitiés. 
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the new library facilities. He 
added that there are still many 
details to work out before con- 
struction begins, but plans are 
now going full-speed ahead. 

‘*I am most certainly totally 
and absolutely delighted. I’m 
overwhelmed after so many 
years of waiting,’’ Joseph 
Princz commented on hearing 
the news. Replacing Director 
of Libraries Paul-Emile Filion 
who is on sick leave, Princz is 
the Associate Director of 
Reader Services. 

. “In essence, one of our big- 

gest problems in the library 
was really the absence of good 
quality space. We provided as 
well as we could under the cir- 
cumstances, but I’m sure that 
with the realization of this, we 
will finally have the quality of 
space that a university should 
have. I’m absolutely sure that 
all the library staff will be 
overjoyed and the commit- 
ment to plan for the new 
library will be re-kindled,”’ he 
added. 

The design of the University 
Library Centre, which will oc- 
cupy the lot bordered by 
Bishop, de Maisonneuve, 
Mackay, and the laneway 
parallel to Ste-Catherine, 


received an Award of Ex- 
cellence from The Canadian 
Architect magazine in 1983. 

The design skillfully 
deals with the challenge of 
contrasting scales, existing 
facades and little space, while 
being harmonious with the 
neighbourhood, the magazine 
commented. ‘‘The architec- 
ture should be recognized 
because it is significant in that 
this large building has been in- 
serted and adapted into a sen- 
sitive urban fabric and yet 
does not appear to be large... 
It responds to the human scale 
of the surrounding streets,”’ it 
stated. 

The design is by the Mon- 
treal architectural consortium 
of Werleman, Guy Associates 
and Blouin Associates. 


UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY CENTRE 


Nine floors of the 13-storey 
structure will be above ground 
and four below, covering a 
total of 49,845 square metres. 
The library will contain 14,000 
square metres. 

‘As well as the library, the 
Centre will house a cinema for 


the Conservatory of 
Cinematographic Art, an art 
gallery, classrooms and 


auditoria, a bookstore, gym 
facilties, an outdoor terrace, 
and numerous other academic 





FACULTY OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCE 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


POSITION 


PRINCIPAL 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


The above position becomes available to full-time faculty 
for a three-year term beginning on June 1, 1985. Nomina- 
tions, applications and briefs relevant to the selection process 
will be received until Thursday January 31, 1985. 

For further information about this position, please contact 
Provost Martin Singer at 879-7200 or at H-401, Sir George 


Williams Campus. 


FACULTY OF ARTS 


AND 


SCIENCE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


POSITION 


PRINCIPAL 
SCHOOL OF COMMUNITY 
AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The above position becomes available to full-time faculty 
for a three-year term beginning on June 1, 1985. Nomina- 
tions, applications and briefs relevant to the selection process 
will be received until Thursday January 31, 1985. The incum- 
bent is not a candidate for this position. 

For further information about this position, please contact 
Provost Martin Singer at 879-7200 or at H-401, Sir George 


Williams Campus. 


TRE LRA AR TES, TEP ENTE DE IS 


and administrative offices 
such as Housing Services, Ad- 
missions and Registrar’s. 
Plans also call for an 
underground pedestrian link 
to the Hall Building across the 
street on de Maisonneuve and, 
eventually, one to the Guy- 
Concordia Metro Station. 

The new facilities will allow 
Concordia to consolidate the 
operations of its Faculties of 
Commerce and Administra- 
tion, and Engineering and 
Computer Science. 

Construction of the Library 
Centre will take about three 
years to complete. 


VANIER LIBRARY 


At the west end campus, the 
Vanier Library will be doubled 
in size by a handsome exten- 
sion, which will run east from 
the present building towards 
Belmore Avenue. 

However, the extension will 
not simply be an annex attach- 
ed to the present building. In- 
stead, it will allow a complete 
integration of existing and 
projected facilities. Book 
space, study areas, circulation 
and reference areas will be 
doubled. New features, such 
as small and medium-sized 
seminar rooms, an _ audio- 
visual equipped orientation 
room will also be added. 
Unlike the case now, the 
auditorium in the new library 
will have a separate entrance 
just off the Library’s. front 
doors. 

Designed by Le Moyne and 
Associates, the new Library 
facilities will include seven or 
eight clearly defined clusters 
for specific groups of 
students. Known as home en- 
vironments, they will provide 
facilities that will suit specific 


‘ groups of students, for exam- 


ple, fine arts students, who 
need larger desks and better 
lighting for large books and 
portfolios. The floors will be 
planned so that students in 
their home environments will 
be near the books and 
periodicals they need. 


Did you 
know 


¢ Demand for admission to 
the Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science is so great 
that the University receives 
four to five applications for 
each of the 300 places 
available annually .for full- 
time students entering the 
Bachelor of Engineering pro- 
gram, and at least seven ap- 
plications for each of the 120 
places available for full-time 
students entering the Bachelor 
of Computer Science pro- 
gram. 


When the Concordia Library Centre is built at the downtown 


campus, Michel Picard will no longer have to haul books daily 
between the Norris Library on Drummond and storage space 
located a block and a half away on Mountain. Library resources 
at the campus are presently scattered through four buildings and 


over 11 floors. 


Decision on libraries 
affects Royal George 


oday’s announcement by 

; Yves Bérubé, Minister of 
Higher Education, 
Science and Technology, that 
Concordia University can pro- 
ceed with construction of new 
library facilities on both cam- 
puses of the University will 
have immediate impact on the 
lives of the 10 remaining 
tenants in the Royal George 


Apartment Building at 1452 


Bishop Street. 

The Royal George tenants 
have known since 1979 that 
Concordia would demolish 
their building to make way for 
the new downtown library 
facility, but a small group has 


. steadfastly refused to move, 


hoping to convince the Univer- 
sity to alter its building plans. 

When Concordia purchased 
the dilapidated property, only 
half the apartments were oc- 
cupied (24 of 47). There are 10 
occupied apartments in the 
building today, nine residen- 
tial units and one commercial 
establishment on the ground 


floor — the Frocks Trot 
clothing store. 
Relations between the 


tenants and the University 
have been strained during the 
past six years, and there have 
been numerous press reports 
about difficulties between the 
tenants and the firm that Con- 
cordia hired to administer the 
building on its behalf. 
DOING EVERYTHING 
POSSIBLE 


Despite their misapprehen- 


sions, however, Concordia has 
helped tenants move in the 
past and remains commited to 
doing everything possible to 
help the remaining tenants 
find alternate accommoda- 
tion. 

Although the law requires 
Concordia to give the tenants 
only three months notice 
before “demolishing. the 
building, the University will 
provide as much additional 
lead time beyond the man- 
datory three months as is 
humanly possible. 

A University official will 
also be available immediately 
to help the tenants make plans 
to relocate. 

A complete list will be com- 
piled of equivalent accom- 
modation in the downtown 
area, and efforts will be made 
to move the tenants en bloc — 
if that is their wish — into a 
single building. Some of the 
Royal George residents have 
lived in the apartment building 
for many years, and have 
established friendships that 
they would like to maintain 
with their neighbours. 

Concordia will also provide 
suitable financial compensa- 


tion to pay the tenants’ mov- 


ing expenses and help defray 
any increased costs they may 
incur if they have to move to 
more expensive premises. Dur- 
ing the past six years the rents 
charged by Concordia were 
minimal for the accommoda- 
tion provided. 





Barbara Verity 
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Revamp of Faculty 


is set for July Ist 


by Barbara Verity 
he proposal by Rector 
; Patrick Kenniff to 
restructure the Faculty 
of Arts and Science passed 
unanimously at last Thurs- 
day’s Board of Governors’ 
meeting. 

Two changes had been made 
by the Rector to his original 
proposal as a result of recent 
meetings with the Deans and 
Provost of the Faculty. 

Firstly, the date of transi- 
tion to the new structure was 
extended by one month, now 
being set in the final proposal 
at July 1, 1985. 

Secondly, the process of 
choosing the Advisory Search 
Committee members, who will 
represent the Arts and Science 
Faculty in finding the new 
Dean, has been changed to 
better reflect the Faculty, Ken- 
niff said. His proposal 
originally stated that four 
faculty members from Arts 
and Science would be recom- 
mended by the Council of Arts 
and Science. However, his 
final proposal calls for four 
full-time faculty members 
from Arts and Science, each to 
be elected by a secret ballot of 
all the Faculty. 


Faculty Vote 


Kenniff explained that he 
turned down a proposal by the 
Deans and Provost that the 
four divisions of the Faculty 
vote separately. Kenniff 
prefers that the representatives 
be elected by the Faculty as a 
whole since the divisional set- 
up is being eliminated by the 
restructuring. 





all seen the desperate 

faces of famine crowd 
our television screens. The 
African continent, and in 
particular Ethiopia, is in the 
midst of one of its gravest 
food crises in memory. No 
one has been left untouched 
by this human suffering. 
Experts have now predicted 
that 1985 could be even 
worse. It is essential that 
more fortunate nations 
maintain their aid com- 
mitments, 
more than ever. 
In response to this urgent 


[: recent months, we have 





perhaps now. 


Before being voted on at the 
Board meeting, Kenniff’s pro- 
posal was amended in regard 
to student representation on 
the Advisory Search Commit- 
tee. His proposal had called 
for two undergraduate 
students and one graduate stu- 
dent to be recommended by 
the Council of Arts and 
Science. However, the amend- 


ment, which was passed 
unanimously, calls for two 
Arts and Science 


undergraduate students to be 
recommended by the Concor- 
dia University Students’ 
Association (CUSA), and one 
Arts and Science graduate stu- 


. 


dent to be recommended by 
the Graduate ‘Students 
Association. 


Council’s Motions 


The Board of Governors 
vote passed with little discus- 
sion, although the subject 
arose again during the ques- 
tion period in response to mo- 
tions passed at last Friday’s 
Council of Arts and Science 
meeting and sent on to the 
Board. 

Council,s motion, which 
calls for greater flexibility on 
how many Vice-Deans will run 
(See ‘‘Revamp’’ on page 11) 


Council approves — 
with one exception 


he Council of the Faculty 
; of Arts and Science has 
approved the Rector’s 
proposal for restructuring the 
Faculty — with one exception. 
Council decided at its Jan. 
11th meeting to recommend 
that the Rector leave open the 
number of Vice-Deans who 
will be appointed to assist the 
new Dean of Arts and Science. 
The restructuring proposal, 
written by Rector Patrick Ken- 
niff and approved at the 
Board of Governors meeting 
on Jan. 17, calls for one Dean 
and four Vice-Deans. Council 
prefers that the number of 
Vice-Deans not be specified, 
but be left to the discretion of 
the new Dean. 
‘*Although it is recognized 


Rector calls on Concordia to 
aid in Ethiopia Relief Fund 


need, a University relief 
committee has_ been 
established, working 
through Concordia Campus 
Ministry. A fund has been 
started. Money collected 
from the Concordia com- 
munity will be channelled 
through Development and 
Peace, a Canadian Catholic 
aid agency directly involved 
in relief work in the 
drought-stricken areas. 
Many of you undoubted- 
ly have already contributed 
through other organiza- 
tions. Should others wish to 
make a donation to the 


that four may be the ap- 
propriate number, Council 
wishes to recommend that the 
Dean be given the option of 
recommending an appropriate 
number of such appointments 
to the Vice-Rector Academic 
at a later date,’’ the Council’s 
motion states. 

During debate on the pro- 
posal at the Jan. 11th meeting, 
Council members raised the 
question of whether four Vice- 
Deans and a Dean would be 
enough people to administer 
such a large Faculty, which 
constitutes half of the Univer- 
sity. Presently 10 or 11 people 
are in charge. 

The point. was also raised 
that the faculty’s voice would 
(See ‘“‘Council’’ on page 11) 


Concordia fund, I would 
urge them to do so. Income 
tax receipts for cheque 
donations will be issued. 
Cheques should be made 
out to Concordia University 
Ethiopia Relief Fund, and 
bear the name, address and 
telephone number of the 
donor. Please send your 
donation c/o Ethiopia 
Relief Fund, Concordia 
Campus Ministry (Loyola 
Campus, Belmore House). 
Thank you for your 
generosity. 
Patrick Kenniff 
Rector and Vice-Chancellor 


























































th’s Board of Governors’ meeting as he tried out a chair 

presented to him by Mechanical Engineering Chairman 
and Board member Tom Sankar. The chair represented two 
weeks of work by engineering students and meant that Father 
Graham, who is Secretary of the Board, could be lifted 
automatically above the heads of Board members whenever 
he had to count hands during a vote. Each 16 second ascent, 
propelled by batteries, was followed by a slightly rougher des- 
cent, bringing the chair to a halt with a slight thump. Father 
Graham has not yet decided what he thinks of the chair...If 
you’ve read rumors of Concordia being interested in buying 
the Monkland Theatre, Jean-Pierre Petolas, says there’s no 
truth to them. ‘‘We already have our share of old buildings 
that have to be renovated. Unless the cost is so small to pur- 
chase it, we’re better off building something new,”’ he says... 

Wedding bells will be ringing soon for Don Taddeo, Dean 
of Division 1, and Brigitte St. Laurent, a graduate student in 
the M.A. in Media Studies program. Brigitte is also the new 
student representative on the Council of Arts and Science. 
They will be married Feb. 9...Dr. Thomas Nogrady, a Pro- 
fessor in Concordia’s Chemistry Department who is now on 
sabbatical to do research at Queen’s University, has had his 
book, Medicinal Chemistry - A Biochemical Approach, 
published by Oxford University Press. He will be back 
teaching here next fall... 

Animal rights are in the news these days with the University 
of Western Ontario under fire for keeping a baboon restrain- 
ed for a long period of time as part of a research project. The 
Canadian Council on Animal Care has recommended that the 
university find new restraint methods to carry out car- 
diovascular research involving baboons. However, contrary 
to press reports, the Council does not go so far as to warn the 
university that research funds for animal-based research 
could be withheld. And along the same lines, McGill is 
holding an international forum on ‘‘Animal Rights and 
Human Obligations’’ on Tues., Jan. 29 from 8 to 10 p.m. in 
the Frank Dawson Adams Auditorium... 


F ather Aloysius Graham rose to new heights at this mon- 


Dugald Reid. of the Small Business Consulting Bureau 
sends out a request for clients to come forward and par- 
ticipate in the MBA course, Small Business Consulting. 
Students have been given an assignment to develop a business 
plan guide for clients who would like to start a business. A 
nominal cost will be charged. Call him Mon., Wed., or Fri 
between 9 a.m. and noon at 879-4475 or at home, 
937-6430...The Third International Conference on Constitu- 
tional Law will look at The Rights of Minorities from Mar. 5 
to 7 in Quebec City. The event is sponsored by the Faculty of 
Law at Université Laval in conjunction with the 75th anniver- 
sary of Le Devoir . The conference aims to contribute to 
greater understanding of the rights of minorities. 













The Thursday Report had a detailed article about the Black 
Theatre Workshop in its Nov. 8th edition. The theatre group, 
which is headed by Executive Producer Clarence Bayne, who 
is also an Assoc. Prof. of Quantitative Methods here, had 
been practising in the Douglas Burns Hall at Concordia. Its 
first production of the season, ‘‘For Colored Girls Who Have 
Considered Suicide When the Rainbow is Enuf’’, is a smash 
hit. Congratulations go to everyone at the Workshop, in- 
cluding the three Concordia students who are part of the cast: 
Jacqueline Johnson, who is a Music student; Lynn Griffith, a 
Theatre Arts student; and Victoria Edremoda, also a Theatre 
Arts student... 

McGill University has an ongoing series of seminars on 
“Food Systems and Development: Self-Sufficiency, Sus- 
tainability, Nourishment’’, beginning tomorrow and continu- 
ing until April 5 at the Macdonald Campus. Among the sub- 
jects being covered are Access to food; the Caribbean sugar 
industry; Wild-life based food systems in Northern Canada: 
and human influence, environmental quality, and food 
availability in pre-revolutionary Ethiopia. 
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Engineer 
exhibits 
displayed 


by Alastair Sutherland 


fficials .. atthe 
() Exeinccrine and 
Computer Science 


Association (ECSA) say the 
displays in the Hall Building 
mezzanine are part of an 
overall attempt to give the 
public an insight into the 
world of engineering and com- 
puter science at Concordia. 
The displays end tomorrow 
when the 10th Annual 
Engineering Week draws to a 
close. 

Each of the six departments 
in the Engineering and Com- 
puter. Science Faculty are 
represented in the exhibition, 
and the various displays were 
set up by lab demonstrators 
and students. 

“‘We’re using state-of-the- 
art technology to show the 
technical ability of the 
school,’’ says ECSA secretary 
Mike Kunst, who adds that a 
primary aim of Engineering 
Week is to attract high school 
and CEGEP students to Con- 
cordia’s relatively low-profile 
Faculty. 

Here are some of the 
technologies that have been on 
display this week. 

Computer Science: two 
computers linked together in a 
communications system; high 
resolution computer graphics; 
a robotic arm, capable of 
duplicating one set of. learned 
movements. 

Computer Engineering: a 
voice-box, which synthesizes 
the noise of words typed into a 
terminal; a scopewriter; a local 
area network system, con- 
sisting of two terminals that 
communicate with each other. 

Civil Engineering: a flume, 
used for testing the effect of 
water on buildings; a popsicle 
stick bridge capable of holding 
300 pounds; AV displays. 

Building Engineering: a 
reduced scale model of the 
mezzanine; design plans; AV 
displays on the program itself. 

Electrical Engineering 
(Power): a computer-aided 
design of circuits; micro pro- 
cessor controlled motor speed. 

Electrical Engineering 
(Electronics): a variety of light 
equipment, such as spectrum 
analysers and filter designs; a 
student project, which 
demonstrates communications 
over 120 volt power lines. 

Mechanical Engineering: 
AV displays on flight 
simulators; an old_ tricycle 
designed by students five years 
ago, which can reach speeds of 
up to 40 miles an hour; engine 
block cutaways. 
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Winter Carnival 
opens tomorrow 


highlight of this year’s 

Concordia University 

Winter Carnival will be a 
balloon launching at noon on 
Monday, Jan. 28 at the 
downtown campus. One thou- 
sand balloons, one foot in 
diameter, and five balloons, 
65 inches in diameter, will rise 
outside the Hall Building as 
part of a project to gather 
funds for the Montreal 
Children’s Hospital. Sponsors 
will pay one dollar each to 
launch the smaller balloons, 
while the cost of launching the 
large balloons will be left up to 
the sponsors. 

Carnival, based on the 
theme, Purple Snow, opens 
tomorrow and continues until 
Saturday, Feb. 2 with a busy 
round of parties, music and 
sports. 

Two Crazy Bashes, one at 
each campus, open the Car- 
nival tomorrow night, follow- 
ed by two more parties at each 
campus Saturday night. Sun- 
day will see participants attend 
a skating party on the Rideau 
Canal in Ottawa followed by 
dinner at Carleton University. 

- The theme Monday will be 
Ethnic Fun Fare. At the west 
end campus Bowser and Blue 
will perform in the Guadagni 
lounge during the afternoon. 
That evening will have a pub 
crawl, ending with a party at 
D.J.’s. The film, ‘‘Purple 
Rain,”’ will be shown at 7 p.m. 
in the Campus Centre, west 
end campus. 

Tuesday, Jan. 29 has live 
entertainment scheduled for 
the afternoon on the mez- 
zanine of the Hall Building, 
with Bowser and Blue as well 
as the Concordia Jazz Ensem- 
ble. At the west end campus, 
comedy will be performed -at 
the afternoon pub, 12 to 5 
p.m. in the Campus Centre. 
The snow sculpture competi- 
tion will be judged at 1 p.m. 
That evening ‘‘Purple Rain’ 
will again be presented at Reg- 
gie’s, while at the west end 
campus a male beauty pageant 
will be held at 7 p.m. in the 
Guadagni lounge. 


Wednesday at the 
downtown campus will have 
an AIESEC Auction at noon, 
followed by a polyester 
Fashion Show at 2 p.m. while 
Bowser and Blue will perform 
at the west end campus and 
Olympic day will go on in the 
Athletic complex. In the even- 
ing the Care Bear bash will be 
held at the Campus Centre. 

Live entertainment, in- 
cluding a magician and come- 
dians, will be held on the Mez- 
zanine of the Hall building on 
Thursday, followed in the 
evening by ‘‘The new desire’, 
presented by CRSG. Over at 
the west end campus there will 
be comedy movies and a lip 
synching contest, followed 


that evening by a 1999 new 
year’s eve bash. 

Then carnival will close 
with a formal gala 






Jungle Basha forum 
for original music | 


by Simon Twiston Davies 


he Jungle Bash — 
; Fourth Edition — was a 

crashing success 
everyone’s point of view. 
Sound, heat and energy levels 
way above normal and no 
complaints. 

A Jungle Bash, for those of 
you who don’t’ know, is a 
massive celebration of new, 
original music, put together by 
the CUSA (Concordia Univer- 
sity Students Association) pro- 
gram board. 

Last Friday’s bash took 
place on the seventh floor in 
the cafeteria where the sound 
level is usually conducive to a 
lively rendition of one of 
Beethoven’s later quartets. At 
least, when compared with the 
five-band package that per- 
formed from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
on the exotically lit stage 
before some 900 music lovers. 

At 10, we had just come 
from watching a performance 
of a Berthold Brecht Cabaret 
mostly set in decadent pre-war 
Germany. Plenty of rebellion 
and disgust at society and the 
mores of the time. And very 
good it was, too. Looking for 
a bit more rebellion, we arriv- 
ed at the Mezzanine and stood 
with everyone else waiting to 
pay $3.98 and check coats. 

We then proceeded to walk 
up the stairway towards the 
action. By the third floor the 
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heat was wafting down to us. 
By the fourth the noise was 
loud and clear. At the seventh, 
there was no doubt that we 
had arrived at the beer bash to 
end all beer bashes. Or 
perhaps not_quite. 

The-students surging around 
the bandstand were obviously 
warming up to the second 
band of the evening, a Reggae 
conglomeration giving enough 
heat and light to give Hydro 
Quebec a run for its money. 
Good, rocking, raunchy stuff. 
Great. 

According to Ben Tsang, 
one of the bar managers for 
the evening, something in the 
region of 2,000 bottles of beer 
would be emptied and all at 
$1.50 each. ‘‘Any problems, 
Ben?’’, I asked him. ‘‘Only 
when we run out of beer. The 
people get impatient,’’ ex- 
plained Tsang, a member of 
the CUSA program board. 

Michael Mannix, a Com- 
munications student, is ob- 
viously the driving force 
behind the Jungle events, 
which are a rare opportunity 
in the city for local bands to 
play their very own material. 

Mannix points out that for 
the first time there is what he 
calls a ‘‘crossover’’ crowd 
mixing with the Jungle Bash 
attenders. Normally customers 
would be drawn from McGill 
and Concordia with a smatter- 
ing of outsiders. This time it is 
slightly different. There is a 
real Francophone presence — 
partly due to advertising at the 
French universities and also 
because of a full-page feature 
in the Friday edition of the 
Journal de Montréal. 

There seemed to be a long 
break between acts. No pro- 
blem. There was always 
somebody willing to get on 
stage and give some entertain- 
ment even if only to go 
‘“‘doobie doobie’ into the 
microphone. Just testing, you 
understand. 

One aspect of the pro- 
ceedings that probably 
escaped the notice of most 
people was the ever present 
student security service. 

In fact, as the leader of the 
nine man team, Steve Witt, 
pointed out, there were very 
few problems. ‘‘Mainly this is 
because of good preparation. 
We worked intensively in the 
past week to get ourselves 
ready for this evening. Of 
course, you can’t syphon out 
all the trouble makers and 
drunks but with a positive at- 


- titude everything seems to be 


going well,’’ said the quiet- 
spoken Witt. 
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Puffers 
outin 
the cold 


by Simon Twiston Davies 
Imost 10 years ago the 
A“: sides took up their 
positions at the bar- 
ricades and stood glaring at 
one another across the void. In 
1976 Senate took its own stand 
on the subject when it passed a 

No Smoking ordinance. 

Classrooms, libraries, store 
rooms, meeting rooms, com- 
puter facilities, laboratories 
and lecture halls at Concordia 
were all affected. Anywhere, 
in fact, where you might fine 

someone smoking today. 
Since that regulation, both 
staff and students have argued 
about it, ignored it, carried it 

out, or suffered under it. 
Today, according to Sue 
Magor, Occupational Health 
and Safety Coordinator, the 
anti-smoking regulations are 
widely ignored by many peo- 
ple. And the worst offenders, 





she continues, are often facul- 
ty members. 

The regulations are very dif- 
ficult to enforce, but Magor 
says, ‘‘We are certainly not 
going to have a police force 
going around saying ‘Thou 
shalt not smoke’. We have 
adopted an approach of inter- 
nal responsibility and expect 
faculty members or lecturers 
to see that the rules are ap- 
plied.” 


A ticklish problem 


Magor continues that a 
number of stabs have been 





Youth Year underway 


he United Nations has 
: declared 1985 as Interna- 


tional Youth Year, a 
year dedicated to encouraging 
today’s youth to approach 
issues of concern in the world. 

In Quebec, activities will 
promote the general themes of 
participation, development 
and peace as well as the main 
theme of ‘‘Youth, our 
economic future’’. 

One of the main activities 
during the year will be the 
distribution of a questionnaire 
to a random sample of 
students in Quebec CEGEPs 
and universities, including 
Concordia. The results will be 
published and discussed on 
radio and television. 

AIESEC (Association Inter- 
nationale des étudiants en 


sciences économiques et com- 
merciales), a student-managed 
non-profit organization 
operating in 61 countries at 
over 400 universities, is par- 
ticipating in this project. 
Through local committees, 
seminars, special projects, and 
an international exchange pro- 
gram, AIESEC helps students 
gain practical experience in 
dealing with international 
business issues, and aids in 
developing the _ relationship 
between the 
students and the local business 
community, organizers say. 
The underlying objective of 
this organization, however, is 
to promote international 
understanding and an _ ex- 
change of ideas around the 
globe. 


universit y— 


taken at the problem of smok- 
ing in University offices. 
“This is a very ticklish pro- 
blem. Often it is one person 
who makes things difficult for 
everyone else in a department. 
He digs in his heals and refuses 
to stop smoking and then the 
fun begins,’’ says Magor. 

Then Sue Magor becomes 
involved. And it can get rather 
nasty. Anonymous letters, 
phone calls, formal letters, 
petitions and every other kind 
of communication. 

However, she has seen a 
change. ‘‘About 18 months 
ago the anti-smokers were at 
their most vehement. Now I 
see a little respect for their 
rights,”’ she says. 

And those smokers who 
haven’t managed to break the 
habit are beginning to fight 
back and assert themselves as 
they haven’t dared for many 
years. We are moving away 


from the era of smoker 
bashing. 

An Exception 
Peggy O’Neill is the 


secretary for CUSA at the west 
end campus. ‘‘Because of the 
Senate regulations, you are 
not supposed to smoke at 
meetings. However, because I 
am the Recording Secretary 
and have to stay at the table all 
the time, I, alone, am allowed 
to smoke at CUSA_ board 
meetings. All the other people 
at the meeting can go into the 
hallway to smoke. I am trap- 
ped at the table so they let me 
smoke.”’ 

According to Bob Parker, 
Dean of Fine Arts, there has 
been a great change of attitude 
within his department. 
when people are asked to 
restrict their smoking habits. 
“Partly, I feel this is because 
of the ventilation problems in 
the Visual Arts Building and 


also because a process of 


education has taken place and 
people are at last recognizing 
the health hazards.’’ When 
asked for the name of so- 
meone who holds strong views 
on the pros and cons of smok- 
ing, Parker replied, ‘‘Gee, I 
don’t know if there is one 
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anymore.’’ At least within 
Fine Arts, the battle seems to 
be at a halt. 

Bill Sellers is the Chairman 
Exercise Science 
Department, a place where 
one would think everyone 
would be healthy. Sure 
enough, they are. Nobody 
smokes. Not a one. No staff 
member or student is ever 
found dragging on a gasper; 
Sellers can’t even remember 
the last time he saw one of his 
students smoking a cigarette. 
But, Sellers does add the rider 
that maybe they just don’t 
smoke in front of him. 


Suzanne Belson, the Univer- 
sity Ombudsman,says, “‘It 
strikes me as being rather 
ironic, when you go through 
the Senate minutes in the 
debate which imposed smok- 
ing regulations, that the big 
question being posed was how 
do the faculty members go 
about controlling all these 
students who insist on smok- 
ing away madly.”’ 


Faculty Smokers 


“T don’t think it’s the 
students at all who are the pro- 
blem. It’s the faculty members 
who are the smokers and are 
the most difficult about carry- 
ing out the University rules. 
For myself, I am used to going 
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into. meetings and crawling 
and asking if this is a non- 
smoking area and if people ob- 
ject to smoke. If they do, I 
suffer.’ 

Belson explains that she has 
to cope with a faculty member 
about whom there are com- 
plaints. ‘‘He will often say 
that this is not an area in 
which the University can really 
legislate. Well, according to 
the University lawyer, we 
can.”’ 

Some faculty members have 
gone so far as to claim that im- 
posing smoking restrictions 
can prevent a teacher from 
carrying out his duties at an 
optimum level. It could even 
be seen as an attack on 
academic freedom. Often the 
faculty member will finish by 
adding that he would have 
thought that the University 
Ombudsman could have come 
up with a more reasonable 
solution. 

“‘The question is,’’ says 
Belson, ‘‘whether there is a 
‘reasonable’ solution to such 
problems?’’ What could be 
said to be reasonable but to 
curtail smoking, she adds. 

‘“‘And don’t forget,’’ says ° 
Belson, ‘‘the main offenders 
seem to be the professors. 
Make that clear.”’ 

And now for a long, cool 
breath of mentholated, in- 
vigorating, health giving... 


APPEALS 


BOARD 


Article 21 of the Collective Agreement provides for a single 
‘University Appeals Board, to hear appeals on reappointment, 
promotion, career development increments, merit increases, 


and tenure. 


Responses to any request for information on where to file 


an appeal should be sent to: 


Assoc. Prof. H. Ripstein, 
Secretary, University Appeals Board, 
c/o Department of Accountancy, 
Loyola — CL 106-4 


The first collective agreement called for the formation of 
one University Appeals Board to deal with all faculty matters. 
Formerly, the University Appeals Board dealt only with 
faculty promotion, contract renewal and salary. All appeals 
of tenure were dealt with by the University Tenure Appeals 
Committee. 
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Quiet rural setting became home of w 


This illustration by T.P. Slattery, author of Loyola and Montreal, shows the first building under 
construction in 1915 on the Loyola Farm near Sherbrooke Street. The site was a prosperous musk- 
melon farm. 





The main Loyola Administration buildings were designed along the lines of an adaptation of the 
Tudor and early Renaissance style of English Collegiate Gothic. 





by Ross Rogers 

na frosty Montreal morning in the first 
O year of the new century, a small gather- 

ing of Jesuit fathers and academics 
from McGill and Loyola bundled themselves in 
buffalo hides for a horse and buggy voyage to 
what was then considered rural countryside — 
Notre Dame de Grace. They were to survey a 
proposed lot for Loyola school — a 50-acre 
farm which produced some of the best musk- 
melons in the country. An unlikely spot it might 
seem for an institution of learning, but four 
decades later that same farm was to become the 
home of Concordia’s west end campus. 

As T.P. Slattery writes in Loyola and Mon- 
treal, the Decary Farm had a quiet rural history 
going back to 1696. And when Loyola officials 
on Drummond Street decided it would make an 
ideal site for their new Jesuit school, the com- 
munity reacted unfavorably. The mere idea of 
having a school in the ‘‘western limits’’ was cer- 
tainly unthinkable, and the media speculated 
that students might waste valuable time getting 
there in poorly ventilated street cars. But the 
Jesuit officials persisted as the Old Tucker 
building on Drummond was now too cramped 
for Loyola’s rapid growth. To their un- 
mistakable delight, however, by 1913 Loyola 
commissioned British architects McLaren and 
Murray to construct something in the spirit of 
the ‘‘modern English’’. And so it was — 
unabashedly English. 


were conceived on the lines of an adapta- 

tion of the Tudor and early Renaissance 
style of English Collegiate Gothic. Features in- 
spired by Oxford included large oak doors, sur- 
face Greendale bricks trimmed with limestone 
and more ornate garnishings of gargoyles and 
heraldic shields. The structure of the handsome 
series of buildings was arranged in the 
quadrangle fashion of England’s universities 
with green manicured lawns. 

Undoubtedly, the then Rector Father 
Thomas MacMahon’s palate for elaborate ar- 
chitecture and ‘‘taste for beautiful things’’, as 
Slattery writes, was a major influence in assur- 
ing that the dining-rooms were fitted with high 
ceilings and ornamented beams. MacMahon, it 
was said, liked a monumental touch in decora-, 
tion. This may explain the large leaded win- 
dows and dormitories modelled after those in 
the Naval Academy at Osborne. 

Not all was brought to light, however, 
without some contention and strife. To begin 
with, there were those in the school community 
who felt that British architects had no sense of 
the Canadian winter climate. Nonetheless, ex- 
cavations began on September 23rd, 1913 
despite some disapproval. Just when the con- 
crete foundations were finished, war broke out 
that following August. Plans were sorely 
disrupted as young sophomores en route to the 
school were now enlisted in the army. 

In 1915 when the new refectory building was 
in the course of erection, four tons of insulation 
caught fire, but thankfully with limited 
damage. By that time Loyola students at the 
Drummond Building were so uncomfortably 
crowded that the school was obliged to ship 20 
of them out to the partly completed New Jesuit 
edifice. 


T he main Loyola Administration buildings 


irreverent beginnings. That winter the 
heating system failed and there was 
‘‘nothing to warm the pioneers but the inward 
fire of enthusiasm for subtle theories and Tom 
Bracken’s attempt to blow up the Fume 


T=: reverent building, it seems, had some 
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Even before the tumultuous ’60s, as 1967 
Loyola graduate and now Arts and Sciences 
Dean (Division 1) Don Taddeo explains, 
Loyola never lost its Jesuit drive for discipline 
and hard work. From his office in the Central 
building, the window opens onto what he 
remembers most vividly as the ‘‘day of my con- 
vocation with grad robes and parents sitting on 
chairs on the lawn’’. 

“T was a graduate of Loyola High School 
myself and we longed to see what the college 
life would bring us. We envied all those boys 
milling about with what seemed to be free time 


on their hands. We even hung.around the swit- 
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chboard in the main building just to see them.”’ 


n 1963 when Dean Taddeo walked up the 

steps of the Administration Building for his 

first classes in history and classics, he recalls 
a sense of overwhelming fear. ‘‘Of course, 
these professors intimidated us but that was a 
part of the charm.’’ By that time, Loyola had 
just as many laymen as Jesuits teaching but as 
Taddeo points out, the Jesuit father dor- 
mitories were still ‘‘taboo’’. ‘‘You didn’t dare 
go near there, of course.” 

Taddeo’s days at Loyola marked the beginn- 
ings of the baby boom in universities, and the 
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days of ‘‘Jug and intimacy among the Boys’’ no 
longer existed. In 1974 Loyola College merged 
with Sir George Williams to become Concor- 
dia. Today, the handsome buildings still house 
administrative offices and classrooms but it’s 
been a long time since the Faculty of Arts 
advertised its entrance requirements in the 
following fashion: In 1933, the Montreal Star 
announced: ‘‘...traditions of discipline, effec- 
tive but not petty’’. 


Gracious thanks to T.P. Slattery, author of 
Loyola and Montreal, a History by T.P. Slat- 
tery; Montreal, Palm Publishers, 1962. 





Early in this century, a small group set out by horse and buggy from Montreal to survey a propos- 
ed lot for Loyola School, which 60 years later would become the west end campus of Concordia 
University. 





stration Building, core of the west end campus of Concordia. 
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Controversy surrounds status of Inuktitut 


by David Winch 

ontroversy over language 
issues has played such an 

important part in recent 
Canadian history that it is easy 
to forget that English and 
French are. not the only 
languages vying for. official 
status. ‘‘Southern’’ Canadian 
jurisdictions such as 
Manitoba, New Brunswick, 





should) immediately be 
declared an official language, 
alongside French and English, 
once Nunavut is established as 
a territory, right? 


The answer appears 
straightforward, but is too 
simple. Two Concordia 
language specialists, who have 
studied the question closely, 


The Inuktitut language was a topic of concern at the Fourth 
Inuit Studies Conference held in mid-November at Concordia 
University. Among those attending, seen from left to right, 
were Monica Flaherty, daughter of film-maker and 


Ontario and of course, 
Quebec, have had to wrestle 
with the relative legal impor- 
tance of parking tickets and 
flower-shop. signs, debates 
which have often been resolv- 
ed by reference to the official 
status of the language in ques- 
tion. 


Unlike English and French, 
Inuktitut has not often been in 
the headlines. In the next few 

"years, however, the status of 
Inuktitut, the Inuit language, 
will have to be made clear. 
This is because preliminary 


steps are being taken to 
establish a new territory — 
Nunavut — which would be 


carved out of the eastern and 
northern sectors of the present 
North West Territories. 
Nunavut would comprise a 
huge expanse of Arctic ter- 
ritory, an area in which the In- 
uit are clearly in the majority. 

Obviously then, Inuktitut 


moreover argue. that declaring 
Inuktitut an official language 
of the proposed Nunavut ter- 
ritory could even set back the 
Inuit language’s ability to 
adapt and grow. Official 
status for Inuktitut, if it were 
declared hastily and without 
lengthy preparations, could 
even impair the language’s 
ability to survive its immersion 
in the modern world. 


Limited Resources 


The key problem for In- 
uktitut is that there is a limited 
pool of technical and human 
resources to support it. To re- 
main an essential daily 
language, Inuktitut will have 
to be present and used where it 
matters most — in education 
and government services, in 
print and broadcast media, 
and ultimately at all levels of 
the judiciary. 


Ronald MacKay, an 


‘Associate Professor of Ap- 


plied Linguistics at Concordia 
and author of the report, 
“Cost of Implementing In- 
uktitut. as an Official 
Language in Nunavut’’, 
argues that ‘‘a choice’’ has to 
be made between the 
psychological advantage of 
having Inuktitut immediately 


photographer Robert Flaherty, Bernard Saladin d’Auglure, 


Issues to Address 


“*As an applied linguist, I 
feel that there are important 
issues not being addressed,’’ 
reflects MacKay in his Bishop 
Street office. ‘‘And unless 
these issues are addressed, we 
will have to deal with the con- 
sequences.”” 


MacKay, in his 


report 


Laval University Professor, Tamusi Qumag, author of the 
first Inuktitut dictionary, and Mitiarjuk Nappaluk, author of 


the first Inuit novel. 


declared an official language 
of a future Nunavut territory, 
and the practical problems 
that could be resolved more 
easily if it weren’t. Example: 
If Inuktitut were declared an 
official language of Nunavut, 
the government of Nunavut 
would be under the _ legal 
obligation to translate all 
legislative proceedings, all 
statutes, all government 
documents. And since the 
Inuktitut-language version of 
a law would have to be strictly 
equal to the English (or 
French) language version, this 
translation work would re- 
quire the services of a team of 
Inuktitut/English . translators 
with extensive legal training. 
How many Inuit professionals 
are there who meet these 
criteria? Not many, underlines 
MacKay. And this emphasis 
on legalistic forms could 
stretch the Inuit’s resources to 
the limit. 


prepared for the Federal 
Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development, 
focuses on the advantages of 
emphasizing the most practical 
uses of Inuktitut, for example, 
in education and health ser- 
vices, rather than the legal 
duties imposed by official 
status. An option, then, is to 
allow the government of 
Nunavut to declare priority 
areas for the promotion of In- 
uktitut; this would be similar 
to the distinction between 


‘‘official languages’? and 
‘official aboriginal 
languages’’ currently 


employed in the North West 
Territories. 

Once this thorny problem is 
resolved, there remain great 
difficulties still, and hard 
choices must be made before 
Inuktitut is a fully modern, 
functional language. MacKay 
and co-author Judy Rand, a 
doctoral candidate in language 


“the use of Inuktitut 


administration and planning, 
point out that there are six ma- 
jor dialects of Inuktitut: Baf- 
fin, Keewatin, Natsilik, In- 
nuinnagtun, Innuvialuktun 
and Northern Quebec dialects. 
These are often mutually in- 
comprehensible. Which would 
be the ‘official’ dialect? 
Similarly, Inuktitut is cur- 
rently written in both Roman 
and syllabic script; again, a 
choice has to be made in order 
to facilitate government com- 
munications and education. 
Finally, as the language of the 
Inuit, a people of hunters and 
fishermen, Inuktitut has never 
needed to develop terminology 
to deal with many 
technological, legal and other 
modern-world innovations. 
An extensive array of 
‘neologisms’, well over 1,000 
new words by the authors’ 
count, has to be consciously 
developed if Inuktitut is to 
serve as a functional modern 
language. 


Technical Problems 


Even when these key deci- 
sions have been made, the 
technical details of providing 
government services to far- 
flung Arctic communities can 
be staggering. At one point, 
MacKay and Rand outline a 
series Of computer purchases 
which have to be made, in 
order for Inuktitut-language 
government services to be 
communicated to, and printed 
out in, small communities by 
way of regular long-distance 
telephone lines. All this re- 
quires ‘considerable planning 
and money, both of which 
would be in shorter supply if 
Inuktitut was hastily declared 
an official language. 

However, even after outlin- 
ing in detail government 
policies which Nunavut could 
implement to develop school 
curricula, to support 
Inuktitut-languge print and 
broadcast media, and to boost 
in the 
public sector, the authors ad- 
mit that no amount of plann- 
ing can preserve a language. 

In a sobering appendix en- 
titled ‘‘Language Shift’’, the 
authors list 26 conditions that 
can prompt speakers of a 
minority language to gradually 
adopt the majority language 
(ex: ‘‘association of the 
(minority) language with 
poverty and failure’’). If there 
is no. ‘‘collective commit- 
ment’’ on the part of native 
speakers to preserve and pro- 
mote the language, then ‘‘no 
amount of money or sound 
planning can prevent the even- 
tual disappearance of a 
language’’. 





Keynesian and left of centre. 


Concordia University Poltical Science Professor Harold Chorney, right, is regularly quizzed on 
radio about economics by the host of CBC’s Daybreak, Dennis Trudeau, left. Chorney’s views are 


Chorney’s economic views at 


odds with current conservatism > 


by Simon Twiston Davies 


hen professional 
W coxen thinking 
shifted to the right in 


the late 1970s, a rearguard of 
warriors held fast to continue 
battling for the probity of the 
left-liberal consensus in 
politics and economics. Con- 
cordia Political Science Pro- 
fessor Harold Chorney was 
one of those people. 

“It’s true I have a left of 
centre perspective, but really 
it’s a traditional perspective 
that 10 to 15 years ago would 
have orly been very slightly to 
the left of public opinion in 
this country. What has hap- 
pened is that there’s been a 
massive shift by the public on 
economic questions. At the 
same time, there has been a 
kind of coup d’état in the 
economics profession where 
the conservative point of view 
has gained ascendancy,’’ says 
Chorney, a professor at Con- 
cordia. 


Keynesian View 


‘*My point of view is essen- 
tially Keynesian, but not in the 
perverted way that took hold 
with so many neo-classical 
economists,’’ he continues. 

Although nominally holding 
to Keynes’ theories on expan- 
sion in times of recession and 
saving in times of plenty, the 
neo-classists were never too 
good when it came to keeping 
those dollars in the bank. To- 
day even the neo-classicists are 
out in the cold. 


“‘The tidal wave of public 


opinion has pushed Keynesian 
ideas way out to the left, but I 
am convinced that the time 
will come once again when 
they will become the conven- 
tional and common sense ideas 
of our time,’’ says Chorney. 

There are several reasons 
why the mainstream has mov- 
ed to the left, says Chorney: 
‘*Partly it has been a response 
to the radicalism of the 1960s 
which frightened so many peo- 
ple in the establishment. Now, 
that establishment has taken 
advantage of the bad 
economic times.”’ 

‘*When the economy turned 
down badly, the time was right 
for a kind of revenge by the 
conservative establishment. A 
lot of ideological spadework 
has been done over the last 
two decades by people on the 
economic right, much of it by 
economists who were original- 
ly on the left. These people 
have laid the groundwork for 
a reawakening of what were 
previously discredited ideas,’’ 
says Chorney, who studied as 
a Ph.D. student at the London 
School of Economics. 


ee Predicts Shift 


Chorney sees a resurgence 
of popularity for his left of 
centre standpoint, despite the 
setbacks of recent years. ‘‘My 
position, at the present time, is 
a minority one but I don’t 
think it will be for very much 
longer. The _ rates of 
unemployment. we are ex- 
periencing in this country and 
elsewhere are such that the 


dominant monetarist position 
is going to be seen as being 
essentially bankrupt,’’ ex- 
plains Chorney, who first join- 
ed the Political Science 
Department at Concordia in 
1982. 

Chorney is a_ regular 
economic commentator on 
CBC’s Daybreak radio pro- 
gram, where some listeners 
have charged that because of 
his minority viewpoint, he is 
given an easier time of it than 
others by interviewer Dennis 
Trudeau. He doesn’t think so. 
He just feels he handles the 
problems well. 


‘“*As far as the media are 
concerned, I have found over 
time that if you learn to think 
and speak quickly and prepare 
yourself adequately, you can 
manage quite well even with 
the toughest interviewer,’’ he 
explains. 

Chorney cut his political 
teeth in the North End of Win- 
nipeg. This traditionally 
radical environment obviously 


_ left its mark on him. ‘‘I grew 


up in an essentially poor com- 


munity. From a very early age, 


I experienced some of what it 
is like to be on the more dif- 
ficult side of modern free 
enterprise and this left me with 
lessons which I have never 
forgotten. It is because of this 
that I feel committed to mak- 
ing certain that we have a 
society which ensures that peo- 
ple who are less strong and are 
exposed to the negative sides 
of a capitalist economy don’t 
suffer the consequences.”’ 


an Westbury 


‘authors 
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| Upcoming events at 


Simone de Beauvoir 


everal events are planned 
S: the Simone de 

Beauvoir Institute during 
upcoming months. 

On Friday, Feb. 8, the 
French Department is presen- 
ting a colloquium called 
‘“‘Ecrire. la différence: la 
littérature des minorités au 
Québec’’, which will discuss 


the important contribution 
which Italian, Haitian and 
other minority writers are 


making to Quebec literature in 
French. Some of the questions 
to be discussed are: What will 
be the impact of this writing 
on perceptions of Quebec 
literature? Is this writing (by 
such as Marco 
Micone, Fulvio Caccia, Jean 
Jonassaint, Régine Robin, An- 
tonio D’Alfonso, Gérard 
Etienne) an indication of a 
new pluralism in Quebec 
culture? The event begins at 2 
p.m. in H-620. 

Then on Wednesday, Feb. 
27, a lecture will be given by 
Beryl Rowlands, Distinguish- 
ed Research Professor at York 
University, who has written 
many important books on 
medieval culture. She recently 
translated and edited Medieval 
Women’s Guide to Health: 
The First Gynecological 
Handbook. The title of her 
lecture will be ‘‘Women and 
Medieval Medicine’’. 

A series on ‘‘Pratiques de 
Vécriture au ‘féminin’’, spon- 


sored by the French Depart- 
ment and the Institut Simone 
de Beauvoir, will be held from 
Jan. 29 to Mar. 27. Talks and 
readings on feminist practice 
in journalism, translation and 
literature will be included. The 
schedule is’as follows: 

LE JOURNALISME AU 
FEMININ: Francoise 
Guénette, Editorial Board, La 
Vie en Rose, Tues., Jan. 29, 
noon, Salon of the Institute. 

LA TRADUCTION AU 
FEMININ: Suzanne de 
Lotbiniére-Harwood, 
Trenslator of the work of 
Jovette Marchessault, of Lu- 
cien Francoeur, winner of the 
John Glassco Prize of the 
Association des Traducteurs 
littéraires, Tues., Feb. 26, 8:30 
p.m., H-539/3. 


LA LITTERATURE AU 
FEMININ: Yolande 
Villemaire, Ange amazone, La 
Vie en prose, Mon. Feb. 11, 
1:15 p.m., Salon of the In- 
stitute; Marguerite Andersen, 
Mother was not a person, De 
mémoire de femme, 
L’autrement pareille, Thurs., 
Mar. 7, 8 p.m., Vanier 
Auditorium; Gail Scott, Spare 
Parts, Wed., Mar. 13, noon, 
Salon of the Institute; France 


-Théoret, Nécessairement pu- 


tain, Une voix pour Odile, In- 
térieurs, Transit; Wed., Mar. 
27, 1:15 p.m., Salon of the In- 
stitute. 


Computer series continues 


he series of conferences 
i continues in January and 

February on the theme, 
‘“*New Trends and 
Developments in Educational 
Applications of the Com- 
puter.”’ 

Under the auspices of the 
Programme de Formation de 
Chercheurs et Action Con- 
certée of the Quebec Educa- 
tion Ministry, the series is 
organized by Jesus Vazquez- 
Abad, Director, Diploma in 
Computer Assisted Learning 
at Concordia, and Gabriel 
LaRocque, Director, Depart- 
ment of Educational 
Technology, Université de 
Montréal. The series began 
last fall. 

Three events are scheduled: 
Jan. 25, 4:30 p:m., Dr. Pierre 
Nonnon (Université de Mon- 


tréal) on Un_ premier 
laboratoire de sciences et de 
technologie a l’école: un projet 
d’expérimentation, Université 
de Montréal, Pavillon Marie- 
Victorin (90 Vincent d’Indy, 
Outremont), local B-328; 

Feb. 8, 4:30 p.m., Frédéri- 
que Elie (Hydro Québec) on 
Le langage NATAL pour 
lenseignement assisté par or- 
dinateur: un produit bilingue. 
Université de Montréal, 
Pavillon Marie Victorin, local 
B-328; 


Feb. 15, 4:30 p.m. Dr. Bill 
Higginson (Queen’s University 
and M.1I.T.) on Man, 
Machines and Meaning: the 
Human Factor in Educational 
Computing. Concordia 
University, Hall Building, 
Room H-549-15. 





Submissions for Events on the 
back page of The Thursday Report 
or for Notices on the inside back 
page are run free of charge. 
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Labor unrest hits Dalhousie 


abor unrest has hit 
L paresis University 

with professors, instruc- 
tors and professional 
librarians picketing the univer- 
sity last week. Meanwhile, 
students were marching on the 
Nova Scotia ‘Legislature, 
blaming its lack of govern- 


The news is also bleak from 
the University of Regina, 
which is expecting a $1.5 
million deficit in its operating 
budget for the coming year. 
Administrators say that laying 
off all university staff for two 
weeks is among alternatives 
being considered to cut costs. 


Canadian Scene 





ment. financing for strife bet- 
ween the faculty and ad- 
ministration. 

The one-day walkout was 
the first in a dispute that has 
worsened over the. past 10 
months of negotiations for a 
new contract.’ 

Dalhousie President An- 

_drew MacKay, who is also 
President ‘of the Association 
of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada, said that the pro- 
vince, which provides about 
$69 million of the university’s 
budget, is more generous than 
most other provinces. 


The job of cutting costs is 
doubly difficult because the 
administration has trimmed 
extras in the past and because 
a big chunk of the annual 
university operating costs is 
tied to salaries. 


eee 


The University of Windsor 
reports. that enrolment 
throughout Ontario univer- 
sities has increased. 
Preliminary data released 
November 30 by Colleges and 
Universities Minister Dr. Bette 
Stephenson shows that full- 


Scholarships and 
Awards 


The following list includes scholarships and awards with 
deadlines between Feb. 1 and 28. More information regarding 
these scholarships and awards is available in the Guidance In- 
formation. Centre, H-440, Sir George Williams Campus. 


*ALBERTA, DEPARTMENT OF CULTURE. Art Study 


Grants. 


Dance, Drama & Music. Feb. 15, 1985. 


¢ ALBERTA HERITAGE SCHOLARSHIP FUND. Feb. 1, 


1985. 


¢ CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
Post-doctoral Fellowships in Military Histroy. Feb. 1, 1985. 
¢ CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL HEALTH & 


WELFARE. NATIONAL 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM. M.Sc. 


HEATH RESEARCH & 
Fellowships and 


Ph.D. Fellowships. Feb. 15, 1985. 
¢ CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS. J.H. Stewart Reid Memorial Fellowship. Feb. 


28, 1985. 


© GREAT BRITAIN. THE ROYAL 5 separa The Ruther- 
ford Scholarship. Feb. 15, 1985. 
¢ KILLAM SCHOLARSHIP FUND. Préanstoval scholar- 


ships. Feb. 1, 1985. 


¢ MACKENZIE KING FOUNDATION. Scholarships. Feb. 


1, 1985. 


e¢ NORANDA. Bradfield Granuare Fellowship Programs. 


Feb. 1, 1985. 


¢ ROBERT AND MARY STANFIELD FOUNDATION. 
Bilingual Exchange Scholaships in Canadian Studies. Feb. 1, 


1985. 


e St. PATRICK’S SOCIETY OF MONTREAL. Scholarship 
for post-graduate study in Ireland. Feb. 1, 1985. 
¢ MIDDLE EAST — ISRAEL. BRITISH SCHOOL OF AR- 


CHAELOGY IN JERUSALEM. 


Jerusalem Research 


Scholarship. Travel Grant. Feb. 1, 1985. 
e U.S.A. HARTFORD PUBLIC LIBRARY. Hewins 
Scholarship for Library work with children. Feb. 1, 1985. 





time undergraduate enrolment 
at Ontario’s 15 universities, 
Ryerson Polytechnical In- 
stitute and the Ontario College 
of Art increased slightly by .85 
percent. tis year, 
Undergraduates number 
169,280 this year as compared 
with 167,856 in 1983. 

Brock University, with a 
10.38 per cent undergrduate 
enrolment increase, was the 
highest in the province follow- 
ed by Trent and Laurentian 
which both registered an in- 
crease of more than 6 per cent. 
Enrolment at the University of 
Toronto declined by 2.84 per 
cent. 


see 


This month’s news from the 
Association of Universities 
and Colleges of Canada 
(AUCC) reports that accor- 
ding to the Association of 
Atlantic Universities (AAU), 
Maritime universities will need 
an increase of approximately 
10 per cent in government 
operating grants in 1985-86 to 
avoid further erosion of their 
funding base. In its brief to the 
Maritime Provinces Higher 
Education Commission, sub- 
mitted mid-December, AAU 
Observes that university 
enrolments have risen by some 
30 per cent over the past five 
years, while government 
operating grants have barely 
kept pace with inflation. 


New 
business 


‘program set 


oncordia University is 
launching a unique 
business program in 


February for chief executive 
officers (CEOs) of small com- 


panies. 
The Smaller Company 
Management Program 


(SCMP), will be run. by the 
Faculty of Commerce and Ad- 
ministration through Concor- 
dia’s Centre for Small 
Business and Entrepreneurial 
Studies. The Centre was form- 
ed in September 1984 to pro- 
vide CEOs with an array of 
general management skills and 
insights. 

SCMP Director Willard E. 
Ellis says the smaller company 
program is ‘‘designed 
specifically for entrepreneurs 
who have not had the oppor- 
tunity to have formal 
academic training or are not 
familiar with new techniques 
in marketing and finance’’. 

The program starts Feb. 10 
and continues to April 20. 












iscretion could be 
D** Pearson’s middle 

name. As Secretary to 
the Special Assistant to the 
Vice-Rector, Pearson is 
aware of the many currents 
that run through this 
University. Her personal 
mandate is to promote the 
positive elements of those 
currents. Armed with a gen- 
tle assertiveness, Pearson is 
an apt role model for all 
secretaries. 

Pearson’s office is 
located in the Administra- 
tion Building on the west 
end campus. Surrounded by 
the beauty of the architec- 
ture and grounds, Pearson 
says ‘‘I try hard to make 
people welcome, so as to 
enable them to appreciate 
the beauty here.’’ She is a 
One-woman public relations 
team that enhances this in- 
stitution. 

In 1976, after 17 years as 
a homemaker, Pearson 
decided that the time was 
ripe to be employed outside 
the home. Since then she 
has been a member of the 
Concordia staff, spending 
her first year working in the 
main office of Admissions. 
She became the Secretary to 
Grendon Haines, the Direc- 
tor of Admissions for 
Loyola campus. When that 
post was altered so that 
both campuses operated 
under one director, Haines 
was appointed as the 
Special Assistant to the Vice 
Rector, and Pearson con- 
tinued on as his Secretary. 

Pearson finds her work 
has become increasingly in- 
teresting over the years. 
While her contact with 
students has diminished 
somewhat, her understan- 
ding of how a university 
operates and the problems 
it faces in trying to be effi- 
cient and humane at the 
same time has grown con- 
siderably. She also has 
become aware of the chang- 
ing role of secretaries. 

Pearson is a vocal ad- 
vocate of the need for 
women to master new 


technology. By poring over 
manuals, she taught herself 
how to operate a computer. 
She supports the idea of 
seminars and tutorials being 
made available for staff, so 
that 


they can train to 


Profiles 


By R. Bella Rabinovitch 


Abt. 





Ann 
Pearson 


operate computers effec- 
tively. ‘‘Women must take 
the initiative and not wait to 
be asked. This is one way 
that they can be assured 
that their jobs will not 
become obsolete,’’ she 
comments. 

Pearson enjoys both the 
professional and academic 
aspects of her working en- 
vironment. She has taken 
evening courses’ in 
Sociology and Applied 
Social . Sciences. Women 
need to learn the essential 
skill of being assertive 
without being aggressive, 
she realizes. Pearson is also 
intrigued by watching how 
theories offered in the 
classroom can be exploited 
in real life situations. 

Presently, Pearson’s 
nine-year employment at 
the University has been 
given an extra boost. Her 
two sons are enrolled at the 
west end campus. They pass 
by her office, making a link 
between her personal and 
private lives. This harmony 
is indicative of Pearson’s 
overall attitude. She at- 
tempts at all times to instill 
a sense of peace in a bustl- 
ing world. 





Council 


(Continued from page 3) 
be diminished on University 
bodies since fewer people 
would be speaking for it. 
Two other motions on 
faculty restructuring were 
passed by Council. A 
unanimous motion was pass- 
ed, calling on Council to ad- 
vise the new Dean of Arts and 
Science to establish an ad- 
visory search procedure for 
the Vice-Deans. Council also 
called on its Steering Commit- 
tee to plan for the structure 
and transition of the Faculty. 
In other Council news, the 
proposed M.A. in Child Study 
was approved and is being for- 
warded to the Dean of 
Graduate Studies. 


Revamp 


(Continued from page 3) 

the Faculty, brought the 
response from Kenniff that he 
didn’t think it appropriate to 
make the document more flex- 
ible by removing the number 
four. ‘‘I think that it’s impor- 
tant to at least have a skeletal 
structure set out,’’ he said, ad- 
ding that three Vice-Deans 
seemed too few, and five or 
more could lead to a confusion 
of lines. 

Board member Katherine 
Waters asked how firm is the 
number of Vice-Deans. Ken- 
niff replied that if the new 
Dean thinks there should be a 
different number, that view 
will be considered and a new 
proposal on the matter could 
be brought to the Board of 
Governors. 

Vice-Rector, Academic, 
Russell Breen added that the 
new structure might evolve to 
have Associate or Assistant 
Deans. 

In response to another mo- 
tion by the Council of Arts 
and Science that there be a 
search procedure for the Vice- 
Deans, Kenniff said the new 
Dean should decide this. 

Commenting generally 
about the Council’s motions, 
the Rector said, ‘‘I think the 
new structure will deal with 
those concerns in a very 
positive way.”’ 

In other Board news, the 
members were approved to the 
Advisory Committee to the 
Rector for the selection of the 
Vice-Rector, Institutional 
Relations and Finance. They 
are Graham Martin, Board 
member and Vice-Rector, Ad- 
ministration and Finance; 
Tom Sankar, Board member 
and Chairman of Mechanical 
Engineering; Katherine 
Waters, Board Member and 
Associate Professor, English; 
Reginald K. Groome, Board 
member; André Gervais, 
Board member; Lynn Keays, 
Board member ‘and CUSA 
President; Libby Gardham, 
Assistant to the Vice-Rector, 
Academic. 


GUIDANCE INFORMATION 
CENTRE: Registration deadlines 
for the next graduate and profes- 
sional school admission tests. 
Note these are not test dates. To 
register, application forms must 
be sent to the U.S. G.R.E., — 
Mar. 4, deadline; G.M.A.T., — 
Apr. 24, deadline; L.S.A.T., — 
Jan. 31, deadline; T.O.E.F.L., — 
Feb. 4, deadline. Application 
forms and practice test books are 
available at the Guidance Infor- 
mation~ Centre, SGW _ campus, 
H-440, and Loyola campus, .2490 
West Broadway. 

SKATING WITH THE BLIND: 
Fridays, 8:30 to 10 a.m. Skaters 
needed to work with the students 
from the School for the Blind. 
Call Campus Ministry at 
482-0320, loc. 243 (LOY) or 
879-4551 (SGW) for more infor- 
mation and to register. 
GRADUATE AWARDS: There 
is still time to apply for 1985-86 
graduate scholarships from some 
agencies. Notices are posted on 


_“the mezzanine in the Hall Bldg. 


Forms are available from the 
Graduate Awards Officer, S-202, 
2145 Mackay St. (879-7317). 
COMPUTER LITERACY FOR 
FACULTY: The Learning 
Development Office is offering a 
12-hour seminar which will cover 
topics such as word processing, 
spread sheets, and database 
menagement. Special attention 
will be given to teaching applica- 
tions. Each participant will have 
his/her own machine and hence 
enrollment is limited to 15 people 
in each seminar. Registration is on 
a first-come first-serve basis. The 
fee is $50. The Monday course will 
run on Feb. 4, 11, 25 and March 
4. The Wednesday course will run 
on Feb. 6, 13, 27 and March 6. All 
sessions will be held on the Loyola 
campus in CC-203 from 9 a.m. to 
12 noon. To reserve a_ space, 
please call the Learning Develop- 
ment Office at 482-0320 loc. 397 
or 695. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


TIE: 
FOR RENT: Cottage, near Man- 
sonville, on mountain stream. 
Pine furniture, stove, fridge, 
space heater, cold running water. 
Safe, clean swimming. Sauna. 
Suitable two adults. Available 
May to October. Contact R. Flet- 
cher, 484-4380. 

FOR SALE: Black muskrat coat 
in excellent condition, size 12, 
$250. Call 933-9280 evenings. 
MANHATTAN WEEKENDS 
from $98. Call 288-2040. 

KEEP YOUR NEW _ YEAR’S 
RESOLUTION: Trim down and 
shape-up, the fun way. Nationally 
established company offering 
special classes beginning Jan. 21. 
Call: 489-6867. 
TYPEWRITING, . Theses, 
manuscripts, letters, resumes; 16 
years experience, rapid service. 
$1.50/page/double. Work done 
on IBM. Mrs. Paulette Vigneault. 
2-minute walk from McGill Cam- 
pus. Telephone: 288-9638. 
TYPING:Professional, Punctual, 
Reliable. All Faculty, Graduate, 
Student papers and thesis in 
English, French, Spanish - on 
IBM-Selectric 111. Downtown 
near Sherbrooke. Call 849-9708 
before 8 p.m. (try weekends too) 


. Foundation. 


THE ART WORKSHOP: 
PHOTOGRAPHY courses begin 
the week of Jan. 21. Registration 
is still open. BEGINNER, IN- 
TERMEDIATE and ADVANC- 
ED levels. All courses are $25 for 
the winter session. Those in- 
terested drop by at 2480 West 
Broadway, Loyola or call us at 
482-0320, loc. 207. 

GRADUATE AWARDS OF- 
FICE: Make your applications 
now for 1985-86 graduate scholar- 
ships. Forms. for awards from 
many agencies are available from 
the Graduate Awards Officer, 


$-202, 2'°, Mackay Street, 
879-7317. 
1985/86 STUDENT EX- 


CHANGE PROGRAMS: Why 
not spend some time studying in 
the U.S., France or the United 
Kingdom? Applications now 
available in the Office of the Vice- 
Rector, Academic (Loyola) or the 
Dean of Students Office on either 
campus. Absolute deadline: Feb. 
8. 

CPR COURSE — Feb. 9: CPR 
Refresher course, 8 hours for life. 
The course is offered to people 
certified in the CPR Basic Life 
Support course who want to 
renew their certification and up- 
date their knowledge. For infor- 
mation, please call Nicole Saltiel 
at 879-8572. 

CPR COURSE — Feb. 16 & 17: 
CPR Basic Life Support course, 


15 hours for life. Course includes, 


rescue breathing and one person 
cardio-pulmonary resuscitation 
(CPR), two person CPR, manage- 
ment of the obstructed airway and 
infant and child resuscitation. It is 
accredited by the Canadian Heart 
For information, 
please call Nicole Saltiel at 
879-8572. 

NEW YORK WINTER CAR- 
NIVAL TRIP from $98. Call An- 
dy, 288-2040. 

CAREERS FOR LIBERAL 
ARTS STUDENTS: Are you 
wondering what you can do witha 
B.A. Degree? Many liberal arts 
students do not realize their true 
potential or the value of the 
knowledge and skills that they 
have acquired during their studies. 
The Guidance Information Centre 
has recently prepared an an- 
notated bibliography aimed at 
those pursuing generalist degrees. 
The materials included offer prac- 
tical advice on how to find work 
and outline job search techniques. 
They also provide detailed job 
descriptions, aid in career plann- 
ing, and help liberal arts students 
analyse their interests, skills, and 
values. Use of this bibliography, 
entitled ‘‘Careers For Liberal Arts 
Students’’, should help ensure a 
smoother and more successful 
transition from the life of a liberal 
arts student to that of a profes- 
sional. For your copy, come to the 
GUIDANCE INFORMATION 
CENTRE. SGW campus, H-440, 
879-4443; Loyola campus, 2490 
W. Broadway, 482-0320. 
REGIONAL NEWMAN CON- 
FERENCE IN OTTAWA: Jan. 
18-20. A weekend for Catholic 
University students from Quebec 
and Ontario to discuss, share 
socially and worship together. If 
you would like to attend, contact 
the Campus Ministry at Loyola 
(243) or at SGW (4551). 

PRISON VISITS: To visit inmates 
at Cowansville and Bordeaux dur- 
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ing this year. Contact Campus 
Ministry at 482-0320, ext. 243, or 
879-4551. 


-BENEDICT LABRE HOUSE: 


Once a month on Saturday or 
Sunday to prepare and serve lunch 
to the men who live on the street. 
For information contact Campus 
Ministry at 482-0320, ext. 243, or 
879-4551. 

FIRST FRIDAY SHARED SUP- 
PER AND EUCHARIST: Once a 
month you are invited to be a part 
of an informal supper followed by 
the eucharist. Bring some food for 
the supper. At Belmore House, 
6-8 p.m. j 
LOUNGE AND KITCHEN: In 
Belmore House (3500 Belmore, 
just behind the Campus Center) 
there is a student lounge suitable 
for studying or relaxing that is 
open every day from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Also the kitchen is available 
for cooking and for preparing 
lunch and snacks.  — 

AWARDS FOR GRADUATE 
STUDY IN 1985-86: Now is the 
time to apply. Application forms 
from many agencies are avaiiable 
from the Graduate Awards Of- 
ficer, S-202, 2145 Mackay Street, 
879-7317. 

OFFICE OF THE OM- 
BUDSMAN: The Ombudsman’s 
office is available to any member 
of the University seeking informa- 
tion and help with university- 
related problems. Call 879-4247 or 
drop in at 2100 Mackay on the 
SGW campus, or phone 482-0320, 
local 257 on the Loyola campus. 
The Ombudsman’s services are 
confidential. : 
LOYOLA CHAPEL: Mass daily 
at 12:05 noon; Sunday at 11 a.m. 
and 8 p.m. : 





THE LEARNING DEVELOP- 


.MENT OFFICE and THE 


LACOLLE CENTRE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL INNOVA- 
TION: DEVELOPING THINK- 
ING SKILLS — An introduction 
to Edward de Bono’s CoRT pro- 
gram with Prof. Fred Rosenzveig 
on Jan.:25. 9:30 am. — 4:30 
p.m., Loyola Campus Centre, 
7141 Sherbrooke Street West. 
CONCORDIA CENTRE FOR 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES: 
Two-day seminar on OPTIMIZ- 
ING WAREHOUSE . OPERA- 
TIONS on Jan. 21-22 and June 
6-7 in Toronto; Feb. 11-12 in Van- 
couver; March 11-12 in Winnipeg; 
and April 18-19 in. Montreal. The 
program fee per person is $690 
which includes luncheon and all 
program materials. For more in- 
formation’>call Sandy Oak at 
879-4014. 

CONCORDIA CENTRE FOR 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES: 
Thrée-day seminar on 
PHYSICAL DISTRIBUTION 
MANAGEMENT on Feb. 12-14 
at the Four Seasons Hotel in Van- 
couver. For further information, 
call Madeleine Lajambe at 
879-4014. | 

CONCORDIA CENTRE FOR 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES: A 
special one-day STATE-OF-THE- 


' ART EXECUTIVE BRIEFING, 


STRATEGIC PLANNING on 
Jan. 15 and June 7 in Toronto; 
Feb 13.in Vancouver; and April 12 
in Calgary. The briefing is based 
on confidential findings from a 
13-year research project and is 
about one of the most critical and 
unsettling topics in business to- 
day. For more information, call 
Susan Long at 879-4014. 
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CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
LA BETE HUMAINE (Jean 
Renoir, 1938) (English subt.) with 
Jean Gabin, Simone Simon, 
Carette, Fernand Ledoux, Gérard 
Landry and Jean Renoir at 7 
p.m.; LA REGLE DU JEU (Fhe 
Rules of the Game) (Jean Renoir, 
1939) (English subt.) with Marcel 
Dalio, Roland Toutain, Carette, 
Gaston Modot, Léon Larive, 
Nora Gregor, Mila Parely and 
Jean Renoir at 9 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 
MBA CASE COMPETITION: 
Opening session, 10:30 a.m.-12:30 
p.m., in H-620, Hall Bldg. For 
more information call 879-4273 or 
879-2896. 

ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 
COLLOQUIM: TEXT, IN- 
TERTEXT, DISCOURSE: A 
CRITICAL ITINERARY with 
Dr. Bina Freiwald at 4 p.m. in the 
Vanier Library Conference 
Room, Loyola campus. All in- 
terested faculty and graduate 
students are invited to attend the 
colloquium and join in the discus- 
sion. For information, contact 
482-0320, ext. 534. 

CUSO AT CONCORDIA: 
Meeting, 4-5 p.m., at 2140 Bishop 
St. All welcome. SGW campus. 
ENGINEERING WEEK ’85: 
Scavenger Hunt (H-880-10) at 11 
a.m.;, Beer Games and Songs at 


4:30 p.m. in Reggie’s Pub; 
Nordiques-Habs Hockey Game at 
7 p.m., $13 for ticket/hat 
(H-880-10). SGW campus. 
CONCORDIA ART GALLERY: 
Work by selected Fine Arts 
graduates: a 10th anniversary 
celebration; Concordia: the early 
years of Loyola and Sir George 
Williams. Until Feb. 16. 


Friday 25 


SENATE: Meeting at 2 p.m. in 
the Conference Room of the Pro- 
testant School Board of Greater 
Montreal, corner of Fielding and 
Céte St-Luc. 

PH.D. WORKSHOP — 
VISITING SPEAKERS SERIES: 
Dr. Daniel R. Ilgen, Michigan 
State University, on COGNITIVE 
ASPECTS IN PERFORMANCE 
APPRAISAL ACCURACY, 2-4 
p.m., in GM-503-48, 1550. de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. SGW cam- 
pus. 

INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 
INFORMATION AND 
WORKSHOP SERIES: Universi- 
ty Student Services — How to use 
them effectively, 2-5 p.m., in the 
Oasis Room, 2nd floor of the 
Campus Centre, Loyola campus. ~ 
Topics: MEDICAL HEALTH 
INSURANCE PLAN: Important 
facts you should know about the 
Health Insurance Plan; 
RESIDENCE — ON AND OFF- 
CAMPUS: Do you need to know 


(See page 12) 
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about accommodations? The 
benefits of Residence. For more 
information call 879-2840. 
DEVELOPING THINKING 
SKILLS: An introduction to Ed- 
ward de Bono’s CoRT program, 
9:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m., in AD-131, 
Loyola campus. Fee: $25 for staff 
and faculty; $15 for students. To 
register contact Olivia Rovinescu 
at the Lacolle Centre, 482-0320, 
loc. 344. 

UNIVERSITY WRITING TEST: 
On the SGW campus, 4-5:30 p.m. 
Appointment cards are necessary 
and may be picked up Jan. 21-23, 
at Registrar’s services: SGW, 
N-107; LOY, CC-214. There is no 
charge for the test. 
CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
WINTER CARNIVAL; Let’s go 
crazy bash. Win a grape escape 
trip; SGW campus. Let’s go crazy 
bash at Campus Centre. Admis- 
sion: 99¢, Loyola campus. 
ENGINEERING WEEK ‘85: 
Tricycle races (H-880-10) at 10:30 
a.m.; Engineering Olympics 
(H-880-10) at 1:30 p.m.; Neutron 
Bomb Bash (7th Floor, Hall 
Bldg.) at 8 p.m. SGW campus. 
MEN’S VARSITY BASKET- 
BALL: Concordia vs U.Q.T.R. at 
8 p.m., at U.Q.T.R. 

MEN’S HOCKEY: Concordia vs 
U.Q.A.C. at 8 p.m., at Concor- 
dia. 

WOMEN’S HOCKEY: Concor- 
dia vs John Abbott at 6:20 p.m., 
at John Abbott. 

WOMEN’S BASKETBALL: 
Concordia vs Laval at 6:30 p.m, 
at Concordia. 

PER RE AAO = A LT RE 8 ARSE ES 
Saturday 26 

| NS EE SERRE SOR ESET RTI 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
MOI, UN NOIR (Me, a black 
man) Jean Rouch, 1957) (French) 
with Oumarou Ganda, Touré 
Mohammed and Alassane Maiga 
at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
$2. SGW campus. 

MBA CASE COMPETITION: 
Finals to be held from 4 to 7 p.m. 
in H-110, Hall Bldg. SGW cam- 
pus. For more information call 
879-4273 or 879-2896. 

MEN’S HOCKEY: Concordia vs 
U.Q.T.R. at 2 p.m., at Concor- 
dia. 

CONCERT: Liselyn Adams, 
baroque flute, at 8 p.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel, 7141 Sherbrooke 
St. W. 

ENGINEERING WEEK ‘85: 
Benefit Hockey Game at 5 p.m., 
Loyola Arena, in aid of 
AUBERGE TRANSITION, a 
shelter for women and children. 
Loyola campus. Concordia 
Engineering Whoremoans vs 
CFCF No-Stars (tickets at 
H-880-10), $2 donation. 
DEVELOPING THINKING 
SKILLS: See Friday 25. 
CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
WINTER CARNIVAL: LGFC 
bash at 8 p.m. in the Hall Bldg., 
7th floor cafeteria; Purple Passion 
Pool Party (Loyola, Physical 
plant), Admission: $4.50. 
CONCORDIA MEN’S 
HOCKEY: Concordia — vs 
U.Q.T.R. at 2 p.m., at Concor- 
d afia.e ere bere ssedseses’ 





Sunday 27 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
LES BEAUX SOUVENIRS 
(Francis Mankiewicz, 1981) 
(French) with Monique Spaziani, 
Julie Vincent, Paul Hébert, R.H. 
Thompson, Mélanie Daigle and 
Isabelle Perez at 5 p.m.; CIR- 
CONCISION (Jean Rouch, 1949) 
(French); YEMENDI: LES 
HOMMES QUI FONT LA 
PLUIE (Yemendi: the men who 
make rain) (Jean Rouch, 1950) 
(French); BATAILLE SUR LE 
GRAND FLEUVE (Battle on the 
great river) (Jean Rouch, 1950) 
(French) and CIMETIERE DANS 
LA FALAISE (Cemetery in the 
cliff) (Jean Rouch, 1950) (French) 
at 7 p.m.; LA CHASSE AU 
LION A L’ARC~} (Jean 
Rouch,1965) (French) with the 
hunters: Tahirou Koro, Wangari 
Moussa, Belebia Hamadou and 
Ausseini Dembo at 9 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. 

CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
WINTER CARNIVAL: Skating 
party on the Rideau Canal; dinner 
afterwards at Carleton University. 
Cost: $8 per person. Buses leave 
from Sir George/Hall Bldg. at 1! 





p.m. 
LOYOLA CAMPUS 
MINISTRY: SUNDAY 


EUCHARIST at 11 a.m. and 5 
p.m. in the Loyola Chapel. 
Presider: Robert Gaudet, S.J. 
Loyola campus. 

MEN’S HOCKEY: Concordia vs 
Clarkson at 1:30 p.m., at 


Clarkson. 

Monday 28 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
TOUROU ET BITTI (Jean 
Rouch, 1971) (French) and 


DIONYSOS (Jean Rouch, 1984) 
(French) with Jean Monod, 
Héléne Puiseux, Fifi Raliatou- 
niane and Kagoumi Onodera at 
8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. 
SGW campus. Jean Rouche will 
be present. 

CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
WINTER CARNIVAL: After- 
noon Pubs: 12 to 5 (Mezzanine); 


balloon launching at noon, out-— 


side Hall Bldg.; theme day: Ethnic 
Fun Fare. SGW campus. After- 
noon pubs, 12 to 5, Bowser and 
Blue, Guadagni Lounge. Loyola 
campus. Pub Crawl, Party at 
D.J.’s afterwards. Movie night, 
Campus Centre: PURPLE RAIN 
at 7 p.m. 


Tuesday 29 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
GARE DU NORD (Jean Rouch, 
1964) (French) and CHRONIQUE 
D’UN ETE (Jean Rouch, 1960) 
with Marceline, Mary-Lou, 
Angelo, Jean-Pierre, the workers 
Jacques and Jean, and the 
students Régis, Céline, Jean- 
Marc, Nadine and Landry at 8:30 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. 
SGW campus. 

FRENCH DEPARTMENT: 
Francoise Guénette of LA VIE 
EN ROSE will talk on 


‘L'ACTUALITE AU FEMININ: 


LA REUSSITE DE LA VIE EN 


ROSE at noon in the lounge of the 


Simone de Beauvoir 

MU-101-3, 2170 Bishop. 
LOYOLA CAMPUS 
MINISTRY: REPORT ON 
ETHIOPIA — An eye witness 
report by Roland Leroux (Dept. 
of Management Studies, Concor- 
dia, and President of the Cana- 
dian Council of Development and 
Peace) who has just returned from 


Institute, 


a fact-finding trip to Ethiopia, on ~ 


the effectiveness of Canadian aid. 
Slide presentation and discussion 
at 1 p.m. in Belmore House. 
Loyola campus. 

CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
WINTER CARNIVAL: After- 
noon Pubs, 12 to 5 (Mezzanine); 
Live Entertainment, Bowser and 
Blue; Concordia Jazz ensemble; 
Movie night in Reggie’s: PUR- 
PLE RAIN at 7 p.m., Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. Afternoon pubs 12 
to 5 (comedy), Campus Centre; 
snow sculpture competition 
(judging time: 1 p.m.); male beau- 
ty pageant (Guadagni Lounge) at 
7. p.m., admission: $2. Loyola 
campus. 

MEN’S BASKETBALL: Concor- 
dia vs McGill at 8:30 p.m., at 
Concordia. 


Wednesday 30 

ES TS 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
MOROCCO (Joseph von Stern- 
berg, 1930) (English) with 
Marléne Dietrich, Gary Cooper, 
Adolphe Menjou, Ullrich Haupt, 
Juliette Compton and Francis 
McDonald at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 
LOYOLA FILM SERIES: UNE 
FEMME MARIEE (A Married 
Woman) (Jean-Luc Godard, 
1964) (English subt.) with Macha 
Méril, Bernard Noel, Philippe 
Lerenhardt and Rita Maiden at 7 
p.m.; TIREZ SUR LE PIANISTE 
(Shoot the Piano Player) 
(Francois Truffaut, 1960) (English 
subt.) with Charles Aznavour, 
Marie Dubois, Nicole Berger, 
Michéle Mercier and Albert Rémy 
at 8:45 p.m. in the F.C. Smith 





Auditorium, 7141 Sherbrooke St. ~ 


W., Loyola campus. FREE. 
JAZZ WEDNESDAY: Concordia 
Jazz Ensemble at 8:30 p.m. in the 
Campus Centre, Loyola campus. 
CABARET THEATRE: The 
Association of Producing Artists 
presents AMERICAN BUFFALO 
directed by Hamish McEwan, and 
the original cast of Joe Cazalet, 
Jack Langedyk and Ron Lea will 
again play Don, Teach and Bobby 
at 8 p.m. in the SGW Faculty 
Club, 7th floor, Hall Bldg., 1455 
de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. SGW 
campus. Admission is $5 for 
general public and $3 for senior 
citizens, students and Faculty 
Club members. For reservations 
call 488-7043. 

CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
WINTER CARNIVAL: After- 
noon Pubs (i2 to 5), mezzanine; 
AIESEC Auction: 12 noon; 
Polyester Fashion Show: 2 p.m., 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. After- 
noon pubs: 12 to 5 p.m., Campus 
Centre; Bowser and Blue, Olym- 
pic day, Athletic complexe. 
Loyola campus. ‘‘Care Bear 
Bash’’, save the bear campaign, 2 
floors Campus Centre, Loyola 





Thursday 31 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
LES MAITRES FOUS (Mad 
Masters) (Jean Rouch, 1954) 
(French), ROSE ET LANDRY 
(Jean Rouch, 1962) (French), LA 
GOUMBE DES JEUNES 
NOCEURS (The Goumba of 
Young Revellers) (Jean Rouch, 
1965) (French) and 
L’ENTERREMENT DU 
HOGON (The Burial of the 
Hogon) (Jean Rouch, 1973) 
(French) at 7 p.m.; JAGUAR 
(Jean Rouch, 1954-67) (French) 
with Damouré Zika, Lam 
Ibrahimadia, Illo Gaoudel, 
Douma Besso, Amadou Kofo and 
Jean Rouch at 9 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 


CABARET THEATRE: See 
Wednesday 30. 
CONCERT: Yaron Ross, piano 





recital. Ross will perform 
Mozart’s Sonata K. 311 and 
Sonata- K. 310 as well as 


Schumann’s Grand Sonata Op. 14 
No. 3 at 8 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 


CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
WINTER CARNIVAL: After- 
noon Pubs (12 to 5), (Mezzanine); 
live entertainment: magician, 
comedians; in the evening CRSG 
presents: The New Desire. Admis- 
sion: $3. Afternoon Pubs (12 to 
5), Campus Centre; comedy 
movies, Lip synching contest. 
1999 new years eve bash; Cham- 
pagne will be sold. Admission: 
$1.99. Loyola campus. 


Friday, February 1 


ne RR RR 2 AE A 


ARTS AND SCIENCE FACUL- 
TY COUNCIL: Meeting at 1:30 


p.m. in AD-131 (128), Loyola 
campus. 
PH.D. WORKSHOP — 


VISITING SPEAKERS SERIES: 
Dr. David B. Mackay, Indiana 
University, on PROBALISTIC 
MULTIDIMENSIONAL SCAL- 
ING, 2-4 p.m., GM-503-48, 1550 
de Maisonneuve Blvd. West. (Guy 
Metro Bldg.). For further infor- 
mation call 879-4302 or 879-5862. 
DOCTORAL THESIS 
DEFENCE: Darakhshan Ahmad 
on GENETIC, BIOCHEMICAL 
AND BIOENERGETIC 
STUDIES OF AN ADENYL 
CYCLASE DELETION MU- 
TANT OF ESCHERICHIA 
COLI-K12 at 2 p.m. in H-769, 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
LOYOLA _ CAMPUS 
MINISTRY: SHARED SUPPER 
AND EUCHARIST at 6 p.m. at 
Belmore House. A time for shar- 
ing food and time with one 
another. Please bring something 
that can be shared with all. 
CABARET THEATRE: The 
Association of Producing Artists 
presents AMERICAN BUF- 
FALO. There are two shows 
tonight: 8 and 10:30 p.m. For 
more information see Wednesday 
30. 

CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
WINTER CARNIVAL: Ski day 
at Mont Tremblant. Cost: $25 in- 
cl. bus, tow, ticket, lunch, supper, 
party. 

MEN’S HOCKEY: Concordia vs 


Toronto at 8:15 p.m., at Concor- 


. dia. 


WOMEN’S HOCKEY: 17TH 
ANNUAL WOMEN’S INVITA- 
TIONAL HOCKEY TOURNA- 
MENT — McGill vs Providence 
College at noon; Princeton vs 
Laval at 2 p.m.; St-Lawrence vs 
Concordia at 4 p.m.; Queen’s vs 
U. New Hampshire at 6 p.m. 
WOMEN’S BASKETBALL: 
Concordia vs Bishop’s at 6:30 
p.m., at Bishop’s. 

MEN’S BASKETBALL: Concor- 
dia vs Bishop’s at 8:30 p.m., at 
Bishop’s. 


Saturday 2 

ARE: EAA TTT SESE AO 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
PAM. KUSO KAR (Briser les 
poteries de Pam) (Breaking Pam’s 
vases) (Jean Rouch, 1974) 
(French), SIGUI 1969 (La caverne 
de Bongo) (Jean Rouch, 1969) 
(French), YEMENDI DE 
GANGHEL (Jean Rouch, 1968) 
(French) at 7 p.m.; COCORICO, 
MONSIEUR POULET 
(Cock-a-doodle, Mister Hen) 
(Jean Rouch, 1974) (French) with 
Damouré Zika, Lam Ibrahim Dia, 
Tallou Mouzourane, Claudine, 
Sadia Nore and Moussa Illo at 9 
p.m: in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. 





SGW campus. 

MUSIC: Sherman Friedland, 
clarinet recital. Sherman 
Friedland, clarinet, with Dale 


Bartlett, piano in works by Berns- 
tein, Poulenc and Honegger at 8 
p.m. in the Loyola Chapel, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W. 

CABARET THEATRE: See Fri- 


day 1. 
LOYOLA CAMPUS 
MINISTRY: OTTAWA 


WINTERLUDE — Ice Skating on 
the Canal. A day trip to Ottawa to 
skate on the canal. Cost: $5. Call 
482-0320, loc. 243 or 879-4551 for 
more information and to register. 
MEN’S HOCKEY: Concordia vs 
Toronto at 2:30 p.m., at Dorval. 
CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
WINTER CARNIVAL: Formal 
gala on mezzanine at 8 p.m. Ad- 
mission: $5. Live entertainment 
featuring Tchukon. 


EE CRN SAT EEE: EHTS 


Sunday 3 
=e Ra 2 Yee SET 
CONSERVATORY OF 


CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
JOHNNY GOT HIS GUN 
(Dalton Trumbo, 1971) (English) 
with Timothy Bottoms, Jason 
Robards, Diane Varsi, Kathy 
Field and Donald Sutherland at 5 
p.m.; HOMMAGE A MARCEL 
MAUSS: TARO OKAMOTO 
(Jean Rouch, 1973) (French), 
CINE-PORTRAIT DE 
MARGARET MEAD (Jean 
Rouch, 1977) (French), CINE- 
MAFIA (Jean Rouch, 1979) 
(French), and CINE-PORTRAIT 
DE RAYMOND DEPARDON 
(Jean Rouch, 1983) at 7 p.m.; 
FUNERAILLES DU VIEIL 
ANAI (Funeral of the old Anai) 
(Jean Rouch and Germaine 
Dieterlen, 1972) (French) and 
AMBARA DAMA (Jean Rouch 
and Germaine Dieterlen, 1974) 
(French) at 9 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 


. CABARET THEATRE: See 


Wednesday 30. 


